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evangelists but also a considerable part of the special tradition of each. It is to be 
hoped that this theory will be developed elsewhere in greater detail, for at present 
the discussions of the various passages are too brief to carry conviction. Real con- 
tribution to so technical a subject as the Synoptic Problem can be made only by 
minute analysis and the weighing of alternative possibilities; Mr. Patton leaves the 
reader (doubtless wrongly) with the feeling that he is stating little more than general 
impressions. A wider familiarity with the literature of the subject would also 
strengthen the book; "J. H. Holtzmann" (sic) is quoted only once and Loisy is not 
noticed at all. And Berhard Weiss is likewise virtually ignored; an acquaintance with 
Die Quellen des Lukasevangeliums would have saved Mr. Patton from saying that the 
Hebraic character of Luke's infancy sections is "quite absent from his other peculiar 
material" (p. 211). B. S. E. 

Lummis, E. W. How Luke Was Written. Cambridge: University Press, 

1915. viii+141 pages. i2mo. 4*. 6d. 

Luke first wrote his Gospel with two sources and only two before him, a copy of 
Mark shorter than the present form and a somewhat illegible copy of Matthew. He 
set himself to copy as much of the contents of the two rolls as he thought important, 
at times making one primary and at times the other, but using elements from 
both in the sections contained in both. At first, principles of order obliged him 
to omit certain Matthean sayings, but he returned afterward and gave most of the 
omitted material in various "sequences," of which five are counted. The result, which 
contained nothing original, is styled Lk m . This work reacted on the text of Matthew. 
Many years later Luke returned to Lk m and revised and expanded it so as to produce 
the present Gospel, although the details of this last process are to be explained in 
a larger work. 

This solution of the Synoptic Problem is offered in place of the two-document 
theory, chiefly as giving a more rigorous explanation of the variations in the order 
of the discourse sections in Luke and Matthew. Certainly many very interesting 
matters of detail have been brought out and no specialist in synoptic work will be 
able to ignore this very stimulating little book. But it does not carry conviction. 
The variations in order are treated as if they were elements in a mechanical problem, 
whereas the evangelists like all editors must often simply have followed their own 
taste and convenience in their arrangements; it is illegitimate to insist that a critic 
either must explain precisely why Matthew united two passages or else must abandon 
his theory. Mr. Lummis' arguments that Luke detected flaws in the logical sequence 
of Matthean passages often modernize the psychology of the evangelist, as much so 
as when he states that Luke thought Matthew's massacre of the children inherently 
improbable or his connection of baptism with righteousness too materialistic. And he 
leaves entirely too much unexplained. Why does not Luke agree at least occasionally 
with Matthew in the relative positions of discourse and Markan material ? Why does 
this material appear so often in a more Jewish form in Luke than in Matthew ? Why 
does Luke n : 17-23 omit from Matt. 12 : 23-30 precisely the words in which Matthew 
agrees with Mark ? And, by no means least, how is the composition of Matthew to be 
accounted for? The two-document theory does not in itself explain all the phe- 
nomena, but its persistence in synoptic work is due to its necessity and not, as Mr. 
Lummis holds, to the fact that back in 1838 Weisse gave a "hasty answer" to a badly 
phrased question. B. S. E. 
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Grosch, Hermann. Die angefochtenen Grundwakrheiten des Apostolikums. 

Leipzig: Scholl, 1914. 118 pages. M. 3. 

This pamphlet is very, very orthodox and, indeed, is meant to be so orthodox 
that many of the orthodox will probably call it heretical. For the writer in defending 
the deity of Christ reaches the conclusion that the incarnation involved the assumption 
of the Logos of an "impersonal" human body without a human soul ("Apollinarian- 
ism"). The tone of sturdy faith that pervades its pages is worthy of all admiration, 
but it is to be feared that its arguments will have little effect on the adversaries. 

B. S. E. 

Hunting, Harold B. The Story of Our Bible. New York: Scribner, 1915. 

xii+20,0 pages. $1 . 50, illustrated. 

Numerous attempts have been made in recent years to explain the origin of the 
literature contained in the Bible in terms which might be comprehensible to the popular 
mind. None of these attempts has achieved a more noteworthy success than that of 
Mr. Hunting. We have here a vivid, concrete, fascinating story of how the Bible grew 
to be what it is. Beginning with the letters of Paul, the narrative traces the genesis 
of the New Testament books in the order of their production as that is viewed by 
modern scholarship. The New Testament presupposes an older literature whose 
teachings are reflected throughout its pages. The origin and development of the Old 
Testament books are traced from the bards and ballad-singers of the earliest days to the 
writings of the Greek-speaking Jews. Several chapters are added describing the trans- 
lation of the Bible into modern languages and its influence on western ideas. The 
book is fully and beautifully illustrated. It will interest both children and grown 
people. 

Rall, H. F. New Testament History. New York: Abingdon Press, 1915. 

314 pages. $1.50. 

This is a popular study of the beginnings of Christianity, designed primarily for 
use as a college textbook, but so untechnical and readable that it may well serve the 
needs of any "average reader" who wishes to trace the story of Christianity in its 
first days. The object of the book is, not to describe an institution or a body of 
doctrine, but to guide the student to that "great current of life which was at once the 
greatest revelation of the divine Spirit and the greatest movement of the human spirit 
that mankind has known." Using the genetic method with great skill, the author 
develops his material in five chief parts: "The World of the Early Church," "Jesus," 
"The Jerusalem Church," "Paul and the Church of the Empire," "The Later Church." 
It is an excellent book, equally well adapted as a textbook for classes or as a reading- 
course for individuals. O. C. H. 

CHURCH HISTORY 

Smith, Preserved (Ed. and transl.). Luther's Correspondence and Other 
Contemporary Letters. Vol. I, 1507-21. Philadelphia: The Lutheran 
Publication Society, 1913. 583 pages. $3 . 50. 

This volume contains translations of almost five hundred letters written by or 
concerning Luther before 15 21. The scope of authorship is comprehensive, represent- 
ing about four hundred authors, ranging all the way from Pope and Emperor through 



